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ADVENT OF THE SOUL 


OLY Mother Church knows full well that happiness 

is as essential to man’s life as are light, air and water. 

Take air from man and he suffocates; take water 

from him, he dies of thirst; shut off all light, he 

wastes away. Deprive him of happiness, despair will 

seize upon him. Therefore Mother Church in the course of her 

liturgical year never tires of leading us ever again to the inexhausti- 
ble wellsprings of joy. 

Although the Church year is meant to be a fountainhead of 
genuine, deep and sublime happiness, paradoxically enough it 
begins with Advent, surely a serious season. But Advent is likewise 
a time of serene and holy joy. The liturgy of this period breathes 
a radiant joy of expectation, which finds its climax and comple- 
tion in the mystery of the God-made-man: “Behold, I bring you 
glad tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people’ (Luke 
2:10). The feast of the Immaculate Conception, too, is a day 
of joy unalloyed: “I will shout for joy in the Lord, and my 
soul shall exult in my God” (introit). 


Half-way through Advent, moreover, on the third Sunday, the 
Church celebrates a day specifically dedicated to joy, in happy 
anticipation of the Christmas blessedness. “Rejoice in the Lord 
always: again I say, rejoice.”’ It is our task, then, to acquire this 
joy by a deepened understanding and living of the Advent season. 
The ‘“‘Advent wreath’” with its weekly increase of lighted candles 
should become a symbol of our own growing expectation, of our 
holy longing for the Redeemer. Not to be forgotten, either, is the 
quiet joy that will fill our hearts when, with generous love and 
selflessness, we busy ourselves preparing Christmas joy for others. 





*Cf. Vol. XVI, p. 26f. 
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If, however, we wish to experience the full joy, the deepest 
blessing of Advent, we must look beyond the agreeable glow of 
pleasure which the romance and intimacy of this season always call 
forth so effectively. We must not be content with surface senti- 
ment, but strike deeper, and seriously labor to grasp the soul of 
this blessed time. 


We must live Advent, not merely celebrate it. We must love 
this season, and our life must be the expression of our innermost 
yearning for God’s kingdom and His justice, of our burning desire 
for redemption and sanctity. This longing, this desire, must be 
re-formed, strengthened and deepened during each succeeding Ad- 
vent. 

Advent is not a religious romantic interlude, it is not merely a 
time of pleasant dreaming or soul-stirring melodies, an atmosphere 
of an emotional spiritual spree, made respectable by coloring it 
liturgically violet. Advent, to have meaning and reality, must be 
an interior orientation of the soul, a serious desire for the Redeemer 
and the fulness of His grace; it must be a fertile seeking after the 
sovereign King who shall come to convert and renew, to redeem 
and enrapture, to unite most intimately to Himself individual souls 
and all mankind. Advent is a constant spur and pressing summons 
to cooperate in the realization of God's kingdom in and about us. 
Christ, the Son of God, the “‘“God with us,’’ comes again in holy 
mystery upon this earth on Christmas Day. He comes not merely 
to be contemplated in pious transports, He comes to rule. Very 
clearly does the Church tell us so in the feast of the Epiphany, 
the original feast of Christ the King. 

An honest living of Advent demands uncompromising effort at 
Christlikeness: ‘‘Put on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ (epistle of the first 
Sunday). It presupposes the conviction that a kingdom of God 
is really possible (epistle of the second Sunday). It furnishes a 
solid foundation for genuine, interior joy (epistle of the third 
Sunday), and rouses the Christian to his responsibility of the 
apostolate (epistle of the fourth Sunday). The true Advent spirit 
is not a matter of hopeful inactivity, not a mere expectation of a 
future event however sublime. Rather, it is essentially a renewed 
and courageous beginning with the task of our own conversion 
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ADVENT OF THE SOUL 


and sanctity and the betterment of the world about us, by means 
of prayer and sacrifice, by means of word and and deed. 

Very plainly and emphatically does St. John the Baptist, the 
great preacher of Advent, stress this fact on the fourth Sunday of 
the season. He compares the Advent work of a Christian with the 
difficult and tedious work of road-building in mountainous coun- 
try. Such a job entails the leveling of mountains, the raising of 
steep embankments, the filling of low places, the making of deep 
cuts and the boring of tunnels, the building of bridges—and all 
this to avoid crooked and uneven roads and to make them passable. 
Without exertion and without struggle against grave difficulties, 
without hard work, and, at times, without a serious belaboring 
of and deep incisions into the sick soul, there can be no true 
Advent, no coming of the Redeemer. That high mountain which 
must first of all be leveled is the proud, unruly ego, our self-love, 
our vanity, our self-complacency, our sensuality. The valleys that 
must be filled are the dearth of good works, lack of contrition, of 
works of penance and of true fraternal charity; they are the many 
acts of unkindness and injustice in our daily lives. Dishonesty and 
duplicity, cunning deceit and hypocrisy, lying and treachery, these 
are the crooked ways that must be made straight for the Lord. 
And the roughness and unevenness of our soul were brought on 
by our inconsiderateness and brutality, by our stubbornness and 
obstinate insistence on our “‘rights.’’ In the one soul, a sinful 
inclination, a dalliance with sinful occasion must be rooted out; 
in another an ancient enmity or dangerous friendship must be 
given up. This one must restore property unjustly acquired; the 
other must make good his slanderous talk against a neighbor. Such 
work, and much more, is demanded of us if we want to “live 
Advent.” 

The Christmas-longing commonly associated with Advent is of 
course good and indeed necessary. It is only proper that we make 
our own the ardent expectation, the holy longing for the coming 
of God’s kingdom, which Missal and Breviary proclaim so mov- 
ingly. That darkness which today presses so heavily on humanity 
must be dispelled by the light of the Advent candles. But we our- 
selves must be the living candles of Advent, in word and act, by 
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example and prayer, that others by our light may find the way, 
and be warmed at the hearth of genuine Christian charity. We our- 
selves must be so keenly aware of the darkness of the world 
without Christ, that we feel called upon to assist others to emerge 
into the light. By prayers and sacrifice we must lead them to the 
kingdom of light, to the wellsprings of joy that flow with such 
abundance in His Church. To be co-workers and co-helpers, that 
is our vocation, and that presupposes that we ourselves have be- 
come filled to overflowing with light and love, joy and grace. It is 
sinful of us if, perceiving the darkness closing in about us, aware 
of all the injustice and uncharitableness, the cruelties, deceits, cal- 
umnies and lies that abound all around, we do not with our whole 
being ourselves become light and love, truth and goodness. Our 
fellow men who live in darkness and distress, seeing our Advent 
longings, but also our Advent work and Advent light, will, please 
God, be thereby led at least to recognize that Christ is the true 
light and life, the sole truth and way to happiness. Through us 
they may be brought to long for Christ, their and our Redeemer 
and benefactor, to long for His kingdom, in which all men are as 
true Christians should ever be, and as we are obligated to become: 
all holy, all just, all good, all kind, all pure. 


The longing of Advent prepares the soul for Christ and His 
coming. The work of Advent, however, opens wide the door for 
Him to enter into our soul and into the soul of our brothers in 
God. ‘Stir up our hearts, O Lord, that we may prepare the way 
for Thine Only-begotten Son; that we may attain to serve Thee 
with purified minds, inspired by the Advent of Him who iiveth 
and reigneth with Thee forever’ (prayer of the second Sunday of 
Advent). 

BERNARD STRASSER, O.S.B. 
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MODERN PSALMIST 


HE recent reprinting of Margaret Chanler’s translation cf 
Gertrude von Le Fort’s Hymns to the Church’ was an 
event little noted in the publishing world. But for those 
who can take their poetry straight, it was welcome news 
to know that again these magnificent verses are available. 
Gertrude von Le Fort is not widely known in this country. 
Three of her novels, translated into English, have been read by a 
limited audience. Even in her native language, the bulk of her 
poetry is not great; but if she had written nothing except Hymns 
to the Church, she would deserve a place as one of the significant 
Catholic poets of our time. She deserves such a place because she has 
created powerful verses expressing that remarkable process about 
which her fellow countryman, Romano Guardini, wrote so bril- 
liantly: the process of the awakening of the Church in the souls 
of men. Indeed, it seems to me that she has expressed in poetry 
the same themes that Guardini expressed in his Church and the 
Catholic and The Spirit of the Liturgy, those two fundamental 
books which have been for so many the primers of a new Christian 
awareness. 


One could almost take the words of these two German writers 
and, in parallel passages of prose and poetry, display the recurrence 
and similarity of themes. Such an attempt might be interesting, 
but it would not be very fruitful in showing the merits of Ger- 
trude von Le Fort as a poet. All the grandeur of subject matter, 
all the greatness and importance of theme is not what makes 
poetry. It helps, doubtlessly, but sometimes the significance of the 
theme so overpowers the poet that he forgets that he is a poet, 
turning himself into an apologist or a torch-bearer. 

In this lies one of the principal faults of much of our modern 
“Catholic’’ poetry: the poet has been overwhelmed with his themes. 
He loses his sense of creativeness and succumbs to the mere state- 
ment of pious thoughts and hopes. The fact is, perhaps, that we 
have had entirely too much Catholic poetry, forgetting that poetry 
must first of all be catholic, that beauty must be universal. How- 
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ever, in the history of poetry it is obvious that certain poets do 
distinguish themselves as Catholic; but the best of these—like 
Dante and Hopkins—are the best of the Catholic poets simply 
because they are the most catholic, because they have been true 
creators of a universal world of words. 

It is all a matter of how the writer of religious verse takes his 
religion. Is it a natural, vital force in the creation of his work; 
does religion give his work a meaning and a fulness? Or is our 
Catholic poet merely parading his piety or squandering the sacra- 
mental universe which is his to recreate? 

Toward the beginning of The Church and the Catholic Father 
Guardini makes this significant statement: ‘The artist, with a 
force that moves his heart to the depths, will experience in the 
Church the overwhelming transformation, the exquisite refine- 
ment, and the sublime transfiguration of all reality by a sovereign 
radiance and beauty." Now Gertrude von Le Fort is one of those 
artists who, in her profound awareness of the Church, has realized 
just such a transformation. Without proselytizing or forcing, she 
has created some truly great verse. Somewhere Paul Claudel said. 
in discussing the relationship between poetry and religion, that 
religion brings drama and meaning and praise into poetry. One 
has only to look at Hymns to the Church to realize the truth of 
this statement. And the significant thing for those of us who are 
interested in the liturgical renewal is that here is poetry which 
springs from a deep liturgical awareness, poetry which takes its 
imagery and very language from the liturgy itself. 

Any attempt to state in prose the poetic value and development 
of true poetry is necessarily inadequate and vain. And in the case of 
Hymns to the Church this is forcefully true: it seems impossible 
to transmit in prose even the most elementary notions of these 
great verses. One can only hope to suggest some meanings, indicate 
some passages, hoping that the reader will come to the poems 
themselves and see there the world of praise and Christian reality 
which the poet has created. 

The poems of the first half of this small book, ““To the 
Church,”” are concerned with what might be called the “‘realiza- 
tion’ of the Church. The prologue presents us with the soul, 
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MODERN PSALMIST 


locked in itself, waiting for that which will break its solitude and 
save it from despair and escape. Then begins the first group, “‘Re- 
turn to the Church.”’ For the purpose of analysis, let us consider 
each of the important sections separately. 


I. RETURN TO THE CHURCH 


Here begins the “‘realization’”’ of the Church. The “‘lovely col- 
umn among dead ruins,’’ “‘the noble beaker amongst idle pot- 
sherds’ stands out in its certainty and in its eternity. There is no 
escaping but only surrender: 


But I know that I can never escape you for verily only God can 
pursue as you pursue, 
All that is left is for the soul humbly to submit to the law of 
faith, the law which pierces straight through reason and under- 
standing: 


I have fallen on the Law of your Faith as on a naked sword. 
And so love will conquer all fear: 


I will become dust before the rock of your teaching, and ashes 

in the flame of your commandments. 

I will break my arms if I may clasp you with their shadow. 
Yet in submitting to the law of love the soul finds its ‘“‘way 
home,”’ its ‘‘peace with God above the clouds.” 

Before the face of the Church all of the presumption and brave 
show of the world must be gone, for a soul can only be “‘slaked 
with eternity.”” It is finally the praying, sacrificing Church, the 
mystical Christ, who takes the “orphan at the banquets of life”’ 
and raises her up to be a queen: 


But you have prayed for her; and this was her salvation. 


You have sacrificed for her and this has been her food. 
II. THE HOLINESS OF THE CHURCH 


The first poem in this section hymns the eternity of the Church. 
The voice of the Church, the mystical Christ, speaks in the first of 
these poems. There is such a tight unity to this verse that it is 
impossible to break it up without destroying it; but, perhaps, the 
last lines will give some concept of its sweep and magnificence: 
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I was the desire of all times, I was the light of all times, 
I am the fullness of all times. 
I am their great union, I am their eternal oneness. 
I am the way of all their ways, on me the millennia are drawn 


to God. 


And, just as the Church is eternal, it is transcendent over all 
boundaries—whether of time or race or color or culture. Prophet- 
ically these words were written. and as we read them over again 
during these days they take on a new and almost terrible meaning: 


. . . the generation 

of my day is like sand that falls into nothingness. 

It is like dust that whirls about itself. 

It has raised its blood to be a law of the spirit, and the 
name of its people to a divinity. ... 

The clash of their weapons is like tinkling glass and their 
victories are as tapers in small chambers. 

But your victory stretches from morning until evening and 
your wings spread over every sea... . 


Indeed, as the next poem so beautifully tells us, it is the great 
charity of the Church which preserves the world: 


The world’s compassion is your runaway daughter, and all the 
rights of man live on your bounty... . 
Because of you the heavens do not Jet the round earth fall. . . . 
For the prayers, the teaching, the vows, the consecrations, the 
faith of the Church: all these are immemorial and immortal even 
though the Church may become a tower “‘in the midst of raging 
waters.’ (Note the changed imagery from the first poem—-where 
the Church was ‘‘a lovely column among dead ruins.’’) Even as 
the ‘‘tower in the midst of raging waters’’ the eternal holiness of 
the Church is unshaken. 
It is the paradox of losing one’s life to find it which makes the 
great holiness of the Church. 


With you self-denial can squander and those who have nothing 
bear princely gifts. 

Your fettered ones deliver us, and they who have been sacrificed 
bring to life. 

Your solitaries release from solitude: you lead captive the cap- 
tivity of souls. 
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MODERN PSAL.MIST 
III. THE PRAYER OF THE CHURCH 


The four poems in this section sing to the eternity and effec- 
tiveness of the praying Church—that prayer which conquers the 
stillness of death and builds on the power of ‘‘the daughter of 
the Almighty."’ If any one poem in this group is to be singled 
out, surely it is the second one which describes the world awaken- 
ing bathed in the prayer of the Church: 


While cities are still sunk in their feverish sleep and dank 
hamlets seem lost in carthy mists from the fields. 

When neither bird nor beast has yet stirred and the loneli- 
ness of the Lord is encamped over the world, 

Then you raise your voice in the shadows, as spirit rises out 
of blind matter. ... 

You lift up your heart rejoicing before the lark rises, your 
joy drives away all fear with the praise of your Maker, 

You wash the face of the earth with your songs, you bathe it 
in your prayer till it is clean. 

You turn to the Lord as a new face. 

Then the Lord breaks from His solitude and receives you with 
arms of light—and the whole world awakens in His grace. 


The renewal of the work of redemption, the Te Deum, the Bene- 


dicite: are not these the great prayers of the Church which lift up 
all creation to a new sacramental level, giving it tongue for God. 


IV. CoRPUS CHRISTI MysTICUM 


The first section, ‘“To the Church,”’ closes, aptly, with these 
four poems on the mystical body. This is really what all the rest 
has led up to—to the deep realization of the tremendous fact of 
Christ living in His Church. The mystical Christ, whose love 
stretches over all men ‘‘as the blue Heaven stretches over all crea- 
tures,”” is the One in whom the soul finds its eternal unity. For 
the Christian is one with the ‘‘almighty out of almighty, all-one 
of the All-Three, unblinded child of the radiance that cannot be 
blinded.’’ With this awesome knowledge the soul has completed 
its realization of the Church: 


We are one flesh and of one blood. 
We are the flame of one soul-birth— 
You are the true form of the world. 
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V. THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


Now this great realization of the mystical Christ is what gives 
fulness to the rest of the poems. Throughout the section called 
‘The Liturgical Year’ there is no lifeless celebration of feasts and 
seasons: it is Christ in His mysteries wandering through the sea- 
sons and time of men. As the poet says herself in the opening 
verse, “The Holy Year’’ (it is the voice of Christ) : 


I will wander through the seasons of men like the great 
holidays of faith, I will rise like a Christmas 
constellation over the hours of mankind. 

They shall rejoice in me as the Holy Year of the Lord. 


And thus through the various seasons of the Church year the 
poet sings her hymns. Advent: season of hopeful joy and watch- 
fulness, season of Mary when— 


. He who is strong has become tender, the Infinite 
has become small, His power now is kindness, the Exalted 
has put on humility. 
He finds room in the chamber of a maiden... . 


Christmas: ‘‘Little Child out of Eternity, now will I sing to Thy 
mother.’’ Then come the four poems on the passion which seem 
to take their inspiration and imagery from the very liturgy of 
Holy Week. In the first of these four poems is the memorable 
passage which is a profound summary of the meaning of Christian 
suffering: 


All your sorrows are in me. 

I am born out of suffering, I have bloomed out of five holy 
wounds. 

I grew on the tree of humiliation, I found strength in the 
bitter wine of tears. 

I am a white rose in a chalice full of blood. 

I live on suffering, I am strength out of suffering, I am 
glory out of suffering. 

Come to my soul and find your home. 


The two Easter poems bring to a completion this concept of suf- 
fering: “Know you not that suffering is immortal? I have trans 


figured the Infinite: Christ is risen!’’ Then Pentecost (‘‘I bloom 
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out of the Holy Spirit of God’’), Corpus Christi, the Assump- 
tion; and, finally, two poems on the feast of Christ the King. 

In this section are two poems (“Te Deum” and “Litany for 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart’) which have obvious analogues in 
liturgical texts. Gertrude von Le Fort is especially successful in 
taking such forms and giving them a new breadth and a new 
poetic form. She does not merely mould her poetry into precon- 
ceived formulae but, rather, gives to the whole (matter and form) 
a new poetic life. Consider, for example, the closing of the ““Te 
Deum’’: 


I thank Thee that I may thank Thee, Lord, I thank Thee 
to the choirs of Thine angels. 
God of my psalms, God of my harps, God of my organs and 
of my mighty music. 
I will sing Thy praises on the three shores of Thy One Light. 
I will plunge with my song into the sea of Thy glory: with 
shouts of joy into the waves of Thy power. 


Or, the majesty of the refrain from the “‘Litany’’: 
Be loved, everlasting Love, be everlastingly loved. 


Or its triumphant climax: 


All has been taken from love, all must become love; sing 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy!’ rustling flames of the Seraphim! . . . 

World-ordering Heart, world-conquering Heart, Thou only 
Heart of hearts: 

Amen. Amen. May the day of Thine infinite love come 
quickly. 

It has been said by some—unjustly, I believe—that the modern 
“‘liturgists’’ do not take into account sufficiently the great central 
facts of death and judgment, hell and heaven. Not that one exam- 
ple proves anything; but it is, perhaps, significant that the Hymns 
to the Church end with four great poems on ““The Last Things.” 
These four verses contain some of Gertrude von Le Fort’s best 
poetry. And, if one were to choose one poem from the whole 
book, it would be difficult not to choose the great last poem. Here 
she has assembled all her great powers of rhythm and imagery— 
as if at the very end of her work she were trying to sing one 
hymn that would compensate for anything that might have been 
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lacking in what had gone before. Perhaps some lines will suggest 
the sweep and swell of this powerful verse: 


But when once the Great End of all mysteries shall begin. 

When the hidden one shall blaze forth in terrible storms of 
unfettered love. . . 

When decades of centuries sweep back like eagles and embattled 
eons come home to eternity. ... 


The world will be lost in a veil of light, mor 
And the veil shall be called mercy, and mercy shall be called grea 
infinite. grac 


And the Infinite shall be cailed blessedness. Amen. 


Finally, some word should be said about the type of verse | mos 
which Gertrude von Le Fort is using. It is not the ordinary kind of | us v 
rimed English verse that we are used to; nor is it blank verse in T 
any conventional sense. Even in German, I am told, the prosody | 4 m 
was startling, the language was used in a new, fresh way. The allia 
greatest praise, therefore, should be given to Margaret Chanler for of | 
her exquisite translation. I do not know German myself, but but 
friends who do have told me that these poems lose none of their 
original flavor by translation; and Charles DuBos, who was at beir 
home in both languages and cultures, used to say that the Hymns they 
were even better in English. Whatever, in English these verses do 


pen 

have a constant freshness about them. ee 
What Gertrude von Le Fort says about the psalms—‘your ‘t 

= ' ‘ page 

psalms have the breath of the sea’’---might be well applied to her of tl 
own verses. And yet, despite the newness of diction, there is some- hy 
thing very old and well-known about her language, something calle 
which reminds us only of the psalms. Indeed, the whole book ra 
seems to be a wondrous response to the injunction of the psalm- — 
ist: ‘“Cantate Domino canticum novum: laus ejus in ecclesia sanc- po 
torum—Sing to the Lord a new song: let His praise resound in is fi 
the congregation of the saints.”’ a 
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THE SPLENDORS OF GRACE’ 


P TO now we have sought to explain the marvelous 
and mysterious union with God which grace works 
in us by comparing it to the different relations which 
unite men to one another; however, we have found 
that this union is incomparably more intimate and 

more perfect than any such relations. We would be concealing the 
greatest and most consoling mystery of all if we did not add that 
grace does not merely effect a union similar to though superior to 
human relationships, but that it makes us one with God by the 
most perfect unity, that it merges us in Him so to speak, uniting 
us with Him in a single whole, in one body and in one spirit. 
The relations existing between a father and his child, between 
a man and his wife, are only bonds of kinship and of mutual 
alliance; they do not effect a real, permanent and perfect union 
of body. Similarly, the relation existing between friends forms 
but an imperfect bond of reciprocal sympathy, not an actual union 
of spirits. It is in fact impossible for the union of two human 
beings to be more intimate than those just mentioned; for since 
they are finite and limited creatures, they cannot mutually com- 
penetrate each other. God, on the contrary, in His infinite simpli- 





It is with lively satisfaction that we hereby offer to O. F. readers some 
pages from the works of Matthias Joseph Scheeben, the foremost theologian 
of the nineteenth century, whose writings did more than those of any one else 
to prepare the dogmatic foundations for the liturgical movement. Within the 
last score of years there has been a remarkable growth of what only can be 
called a Scheeben cult. Pope Pius XI himself publicly delivered an eloquent appre- 
ciation of Scheeben’s theological merits on the occasion of the centenary celebra- 
tion of his birth. His most representative work is the Mysterien des Christentums 
—a classic which urgently awaits English translation. (A French translation 
was announced in the May 1939 issue of La Vie Spirituelle, but we have been 
unable to secure any further information about the matter.) The present essay 
is from an earlier, popular work, translated into English in 1885 by a monk 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey under the title of The Glories of Divine Grace (Ben- 
ziger), which went through three editions but has now long been out of print. 
These pages represent a new and modernized version of Book II, chapter 12, in 
which the author stresses that our union with God cannot be explained as 
merely moral, but is, rather, organic, with an intimacy far exceeding our most 
sanguine speculations. More extended commentary and more strictly theological 
reasoning on the subject can be found in the chapters on the Incarnation, the 
Eucharist, the Church, and Christian Justification, of the author’s Mysterien. 
We are indebted to Fr. Michael Porter, O.P., of Oakland, Calif., for sending 
us this translation.—ED. 
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city and perfection can unite Himself to the angels and to men as 
does fire to the object which it penetrates with its heat and light, 
as does the soul to the body which it vivifies. Remaining distinct 
from God, the creature is made one with Him in some such manner 
as body and soul, members and head are one in us. 


That is the true and full import of the words of the Apostle: 
“But he who cleaves to the Lord is one spirit with him’’ (1 Cor. 
6:17). He is one spirit, not only by unity of affection and sen- 
timent, but by a unity of being and life. It is of this unity that 
the Son of God spoke when, after the Last Supper, He said to 
His Father: ‘“‘And the glory that thou hast given me, I have given 
to them, that they may be one, even as we are one: I in them and 
thou in me; that they may be perfected in unity’’ (John 17:22f.). 
For this oneness He had prayed shortly before: “‘Not for these 
only do I pray, but for those also who through their word are 
to believe in me, that all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, 
and I in thee; that they also may be one in us, that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me’ (John 17:20f.). 

The ineffable union of nature and of being which exists be- 
tween God the Father and God the Son is, according to Christ's 
constant and formal teaching, the true exemplar and the source 
of our union with God. The Son, however, is not merely related 
to and similar to the Father; He is one with Him as the branch is 
one with the tree, as the ray with the light, as the stream with 
its source. We too, therefore, are called to be one with God, if 
not as perfectly as the Son, at least in a manner similar to Him. 
We are to be one with Him not only by kinship and resemblance, 
but by a union so intimate that we form as it were one being 
with Him. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria, attempting to explain this, says that 
God has granted us, in imitation of the union which exists in the 
Blessed Trinity, a twofold true and real unity with Himseif, each 
of which presupposes and represents the other: namely, union of 
spirit with the Son of God in His divine nature, and union of 
body with the same Son of God in His human nature. In His 
human nature the Son of God makes us, not only by affection 
and sentiment, but in reality, into a single mysterious body with 
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SPLENDORS OF GRACE 


Him of which He is the head; similarly, He wishes to make our 
soul one spirit with His divinity. 


Let us first consider our union with the holy humanity of 


Christ and hear what St. John Chrysostom says of it: 


“For we though many, are one bread, one body,” says the Apostle 
(1 Cor. 10:17). Why then do we still speak of participation and 
community? We are the very body of Christ Himself. For what is the 
bread upon the altar? The body of Christ. And wkat do they become 
who receive it? The body of Christ. Not many bodies, but one body. 
As bread is composed of numerous grains of wheat, which, though 
they continue to exist, no longer appear as separate grains and are indis- 
tinguishable in their common unity, so are we united to one another 
and to Christ. For you are not nourished by one body, and your 
neighbor by another, but all of you are nourished by the Same. That 
is why the Apostle adds: ““We are one body, all of us who partake 
of the one bread.” 


St. Cyril explains his thought in the following manner: 


Who will tell us the power and the significance of this mysterious 
sacrament? Why is it given to us? Is it not that it may make Christ 
live in us corporeally, by our eating of and our communion with His 
sacred body? For St. Paul writes “that the Gentiles are joint heirs, and 
fellow members of the same body, and joint-partakers of the promise 
in Christ Jesus through the Gospel” (Eph. 3:6). But how are they 
incorporated in Him? Having been favored with the possession of this 
sacrament, they have become one body with Him, like each of the 
Apostles. For what other reason, else, did Paul call his members, or 
rather those of all Christians, members of Christ? “Know you not 
that your members are the members of Christ? Shall I take the mem- 
bers of Christ and make them members of a harlot?” And our Savior 
Himself has said: “He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood abid- 
eth in me and I in him.” It is important to note that Christ, accord- 
ing to His own words, wishes to be in us not only by a certain 
relation of love, or of sentiment, but by a real union. For as two 
pieces of wax, placed together and melted, coalesce into a single whole, 
so is Christ united to us and we to Him by our partaking of His 
body and blood. 


Natural bread too is united to the body of him who eats it: 


but since it is a dead and perishable bread it cannot transform the 
bodies of the partakers into its own substance nor unite them with 
itself into one body. The body of Christ, on the contrary, is a 
living, indivisible, and imperishable bread. And It unites with 
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Itself the bodies of those who have received It, assumes them into 
Itself, makes them Its members and fills them with the fulness of 
divine life. It nourishes us as the vine nourishes the branches with 
its sap, gives them its vital force and animates them. Thus is 
established between us and Christ a mysterious supernatural unity, 
a unity like that between a body and its members, between a 
vine and its branches. 


The union of our body with the body of Christ is, however, 
only a figure of and the means to attain the union which grace 
effects between our soul and His divinity. Just as we become 
really one body with Christ, thus truly do we through grace 
become one spirit with God: because the body of which the Son 
of God is the head is animated by the same Spirit that animated 
the Son of God Himself. 


Once again let us hear what St. Cyril has to say: 


Speaking of spiritual union we shall, following the same plan, declare 
that in receiving His Spirit, namely, the Holy Spirit, we are in some 
manner commingled with one another and with God, and united into 
a single whole. Taken individually we are many, and Christ pours 
forth into the heart of each His Spirit and that of His Father. But 
that Spirit is one and indivisible; and He accordingly so unites the 
spirits of men, which are separate in themselves, that in Him they 
all appear as one spirit. As the power of the sacred body of Christ 
makes one body of those in whom It enters, so does the Spirit of God 
by His indwelling unite all into a spiritual unity. St. Paul therefore 
exhorts us: “Bear with one another in love, careful to preserve the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace: one body and one Spirit, 
even as you were called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
throughout all, and in us all” (Eph. 4:2f.). For, if the one Spirit 
dwells in us, the one Father of all will be in us, and as God, will 
through His Son unite to Himself and to each other all who have 
become partakers of the Holy Spirit. 


We are, then, in very truth made one spirit with God, not as if 
the substance of our soul had ceased to exist, but because it is so 
intimately united to God that with Him it so to speak forms but 
one whole. In the human body too the members and the head, 
the body and the soul, are distinct in substance; nevertheless they 
are truly one because they form one whole, they are not to be 
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SPLENDORS OF GRACE 


separated. We become one with God because, according to the 
words of our Savior, we are in Him and He in us. As iron is in 
the fire and the fire in it, and as the fire completely penetrates the 
iron and scems to consume it so that one no longer knows whether 
to call it iron or fire, so it is with ourselves and God. The fire of 
Divinity penetrates our soul and absorbs it to such an extent that 
it seems to become identified with God Himself. 


This explains more fully and completes what we said earlier 
about the divinization of our soul by grace. We had said that the 
soul is divinized by a supernatural resemblance to God; we now 
add to that resemblance a mysterious unity with God which is 
inseparable from it. 

The deification of the creature does not consist solely in the 
greatest possible similarity to God, but also in a most intimate 
union with Him. By rising above itself to God, the creature as- 
sumes a God-like quality and sloughs off its imperfections; simi- 
larly, in the supernatural union with God, it lays aside its natural 
isolation and self-dependence, in order that it may no longer live 
in and for itself, but in God and with God. In the sacred human- 
ity of Christ too we distinguish a twofold kind of deification: 
the first consists in the personal union of the humanity with the 
eternal Word whereby it belongs to God, exists in Him and for 
Him; the other consists in its transfiguration by the communica- 
tion of divine grace and glory. We, of course, cannot become com- 
pletely one with God in unity of person as did the humanity of 
Christ; nevertheless, our union is so intimate that, in a supernat- 
ural manner, we truly exist in God and for God, and this union 
can have as its adequate exemplar only that which exists between 
the Divinity and the humanity of Christ. 

Moreover, divinization by resemblance presupposes divinization 
by union, and includes it. A shoot of an inferior species cannot 
come to resemble a more noble plant except by being grafted on 
it; the branch of the vine cannot be like the plant and participate 
in its life except by remaining in it and becoming one with it. 
Thus we too cannot become perfectly like God and participate in 
His life unless we are in a supernatural manner received into His 
bosom and become one with Him. 
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But as the branch merges with the tree and no longer lives 
by itself or for itself but belongs wholly to the tree, so are we 
also, as it were, absorbed into God and exist no longer for our- 
selves but for Him and in Him; it is no longer we who exist and 
live; it is God who lives and operates in us. Thus is prepared and 
initiated in us the great mystery which, according to the words 
of the Apostle, constitutes the highest perfection of created nature, 
namely, that God is all in all. God then is all in us, not only 
because He has created us, not only because as the work of His 
hands our whole being is completely dependent upon Him and 
declares His glory, but because He has drawn us wholly into 
Himself and has poured Himself out in us. Like a stream of wine 
absorbing a drop of water God has taken us up and united us to 
Himself. He has incorporated us, so to speak, into Himself; He 
bears us in His bosom as He does His only Son with whom He 
is perfectly one. 

Let us not hesitate to lose ourselves in this ineffable union with 
God. For though we are lost in an unfathomable abyss, it is an 
abyss not of annihilation and darkness, but an abyss of greatest 
glory and happiness. Let us lose ourselves in order that we may 
find ourselves in God, or rather that we may find God Himself 
in all His glory and beatitude. The more we belong to God, the 
more He is ours; the more we live in Him and for Him, the more 
He lives in us and for us. Can we call the branch lost when it is 
grafted to a nobler tree and drinks the same life from the same 
root, whereas, if separated from the tree and left to itself, it would 
wither or, as a wilding, would have but a stunted existence? On 
the contrary, it can now boast not only of the life which it draws 
from the tree, but also of the life and perfection which trunk 
and roots possess for themselves. So may we too, united to God 
by grace, not only derive for our portion a ray of the divine 
glory, not only channel off into our soul a small stream of the 
divine life, but we may regard the divine Sun itself, the fountain 
of divine life, as our very own; we can rejoice in the personal 
perfections of God as if they were fully ours. 

Being thus divinized in a twofold manner, we likewise enjoy a 
twofold participation in divine beatitude: first, by beholding the 
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SPLENDORS OF GRACE 


beauty and glory of God as He Himself sees and enjoys it, and 
secondly, by possessing this same divine beauty and glory and 
calling it our own, through grace, thus imitating God who pos- 
sesses it by nature. 

With what love for God should we be inflamed when we behold 
ourselves united so intimately to Him? However great the love 
may be which unites two persons by reason of mutual similarity 
or kinship, that love is without doubt immeasurably greater and 
more intimate which unites with indissoluble bonds the different 
parts that form a whole, as the head and members, the soul and 
body. For in such a case there exists, as St. Paul explains so beau- 
tifully, the most intimate and indivisible union and community: 
“That there may be no disunion in the body, but the members 
may have care for one another. And if one member suffers any- 
thing, all the members suffer with it, or if one member glories, all 
the members rejoice with it’’ (1 Cor. 12:25f.). For each loves 
himself in the others and the others in himself. How great then, 
must be our love of Christ, whose body and members we are. 
He is the head by whom we are much more ennobled and from 
whom we experience far more good than from the head of our 
own body. How profound, too, must be our love of the Holy 
Spirit, who animates our soul far more truly than our own soul 
animates our physical body. 

Because of their intimate and living union, the soul becomes 
so dear to the body that, even though they have not mutually 
communicated their natures, the two cannot be separated except 
by violence and with great distress. Its union with God, however, 
divinizes the soul and plunges it entirely into the ocean of glory 
and of the divine beatitude; as a union of spirits, moreover, it is 
incomparably more intimate than any union of body and soul 
ever can be. How much the more, then, must our union with 
God bind us to Him with strongest ties? Should we not therefore 
seek to guard it with the greatest care, and at all costs, and be 
unspeakably grieved if, not exterior violence, but our own will 
severs and destroys this union with the sword of sin? 

If a spirit, created outside a body, and perfect in every respect, 
would of its own accord and out of pure compassion unite itself 
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to a lifeless body abandoned to corruption, to become one with 
it, to give it life and movement and to preserve it from imminent 
dissolution, with how much love and gratitude ought not that 
body, if it were capable of acknowledging the benefit, receive the 
spirit. But what is the condescension of such a spirit compared 
to the mercy which God shows us when He Himself enters into 
our forlorn, miserable and helpless souls; when He speaks to us 
the beatifying word ‘“‘life,”” which in an instant calls forth in the 
soul blissful beauty and immortality? Yet, what gratitude do we 
show Him, what love do we give in return? And a thousand 
tongues and a thousand hearts would not suffice to praise and love 
a Lord and Father so merciful! 

Since we are one body with Christ and one spirit with God, 
since we are in God and God in us, we should also live in God 
and let Him live and operate in us, that we may exclaim with the 
Apostle: “It is now no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me”’ 
(Gal. 2:20). For all the members live by the life of the head, 
and the heart lives by the life of the soul united to it. The divine 
heart of Jesus, from which courses the life-giving stream of the 
precious blood throughout the body, and which harbors the 
plenitude of the Holy Spirit and of the divine life, is likewise 
the hearth and the fountain of life for His entire mystical body, 
so that all of us may be one heart and soul with Him. The differ- 
ent members of the body do not each have a heart of their own, 
but all receive the sap of life from one and the same heart. Simi- 
larly each of us should surrender his own heart to plunge it into 
the heart of Jesus and to merge it with His that it may beat and 
act only in Him, seek its nourishment nowhere else but in His 
heart, and no longer live but in Him and by Him. 

A celestial life will expand in our heart if it renounces itself in 
order to be absorbed in the heart of Christ, if it no longer follows 
its own beatings and impulses but those of Christ. There will then 
take place in us in a mystical yet very real manner that which 
our Savior deigned to reveal to several of His saints, when He 
took their heart from their breast and placed His own in its stead! 

The union with God and with Christ effected by grace possesses, 
moreover, the further mysterious privilege of making us one body 
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SPLENDORS OF GRACE 


and one spirit with all the just and with all the saints. These are 
all likewise one body with Christ and one spirit with God; with 
them we constitute a single great body of which Christ is the 
head and which is vivified by the Spirit of God. ‘One body, one 
Spirit,’’ says the Apostle (Eph. 4:4). ‘For though we are many, 
we are nevertheless one body in Christ, and members one of 
another’ (Rom. 12:5). ““There is neither Jew nor Greek; there 
is neither slave nor freeman; there is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus’’ (Gal. 3:28). In view of this union 
in Christ all distinctions of person among men disappear, because 
all are joined together in one great whole, as the grains of wheat 
are united to form one bread. Even the great distinction of nature 
which separates us from the angels becomes insignificant, for like 
them we are one spirit with God, and even our body, which makes 
us inferior to them, has the sublime dignity of being one body 
with Christ. 

The union among ourselves, moreover, should, like our union 
with God, mirror the exceedingly intimate union that exists 
between the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. That same Spirit, 
who, in St. Augustine’s phrase, is the bond of unity between the 
Father and the Son, embraces us all and unites us most intimately 
to each other, as the soul unites the different members of the 
body. As a chain of gold, He unites us to God and to Christ, but 
also to all the choirs of angels, to the college of the apostles, to 
the legions of martyrs, confessors and virgins. In Him we all 
cohere, mutually compenetrating each other, belonging one to the 
other. 

What joy to belong to this vast, intimate communion of saints, 
and in it to possess, conjointly with the countless multitude of 
the blessed, all their glory and happiness! In a body each member 
has its own special aptitudes, but these do not for that reason 
belong less to the body and to all other members. We can, by the 
same token, therefore rejoice in the wisdom of the Cherubim, the 
flaming charity of the Seraphim, the dignity of the apostles, the 
courage of the martyrs, the prophetic vision of the prophets, the 
miracles of the confessors, the purity of the virgins. We may boast 
of these as our very own, for all proceeds from the same Spirit 
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who dwells in us, and therefore all belongs to us as to the mem- 
bers of the same body. If, therefore, the possession of the body 
of a single saint is precious to us, how much the more ought we 
to prize our communion and fellowship in the Spirit of God with 
all the saints and heavenly spirits! 


How greatly, on the other hand, are they to be pitied who 
through blind and foolish passion separate themselves from this 
blessed fellowship and join with the enemies of God, with the 
outcasts of humanity, with the inhabitants of hell! How deeply 
they have fallen. They were precious jewels in the hand of God, 
from whom they received their beauty and worth, and now they 
lie in filth. They were links, beautifully wrought by God’s own 
hand, in that golden chain of saints with which God is pleased 
to adorn Himself; and their beauty and brilliance were but en- 
hanced by the brilliance of every other part of that chain; and now 
they are fettered to one chain with the fratricide Cain and the 
traitor Judas. They were precious stones in the crown of God; 
now they are the joy of the devil who contaminates and pollutes 
them, who inserts them in the crown of his own horrible triumph. 

Let us not foolishly deprive ourselves of our own greatest good 
by separating our souls from the grace and the fellowship of the 
saints. Rather, following the advice of the Apostle, let us be 
“careful to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace” 
(Eph. 4:3), thereby realizing among ourselves the unity that 
exists between the Father and the Son. Every day of our life we 
should strive for a more intimate union with God and His saints 
by becoming more worthy of their company, so that the bonds 
which unite us to them will daily be drawn more close. 

Loving our neighbor as ourselves, in God and in Christ, loving 
him as a member of Christ’s mystical body, we must needs strive 
to unite him more closely with our common head, with the Holy 
Spirit, and finally also with ourselves. Thus we shall be cooperat- 
ing to the best of our ability in that great work which is the end 
of all creation, viz., in the words of St. Paul, that God may be all 
in all, and only by so doing can we enjoy that perfect happiness 
which perfect unity with the saints and with God can alone 
give us. 
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For it is precisely by this unity that our joy in the beatifying 


vision of heaven shall be multiplied and infinitely increased. Listen 
to St. Anselm, how in holy ecstasy he describes this happiness: 


Human heart, poor heart, tried by so many tribulations, overwhelmed 
by so many sufferings, how you would rejoice if you possessed all the 
good things prepared for you in heaven! But ask your innermost self 
if you could manage to contain all this joy. Now imagine, further, 
that some one else, whom you love as yourself, had this same happi- 
ness; your joy would be doubled, for you would not rejoice less for 
him than for yourself! And if two or three, or many more had the 
same good fortune, you would rejoice for each as for yourself, since 
you love each one as yourself. In that perfect love, then, of number- 
less angels and saints, where each loves every other no less than him- 
self, each will rejoice for all others individually as much as for him- 
self. And if the heart of man will be incapable of containing the 
joy of its own good fortune, how can it be enlarged to contain so 
many and such grcat joys? Since, moreover, our joy at the fortune 
of another is measured by the love we have for him, and since we 
shall all in the beatific vision love God incomparably more than we 
can possibly love ourselves and our fellow saints, how infinitely 
greater will be our joy at the happiness of God than at our own or 
that of our fellow creatures! And if our whole heart, our whole 
mind, and our whole soul, are unequal to contain the fulness of divine 
love which shall be granted us in heaven, how can they suffice for the 
joy that shall be ours? My God and my Lord, my Hope and the 
Joy of my heart, tell my soul if this is the joy of which You spoke 
through Your Son: “Ask and you shall receive that your joy may 
be full.” For I have found a joy which is full, and more than full. 
For though the heart, the mind, the soul, and the whole man are 
filled, there still remains a superabundance of joy. That joy then will 
not wholly enter into those who rejoice; rather, those who rejoice will 
enter wholly into it (Proslogium, 25, 26). 


Hearing these words and meditating upon them, we ought to 


discover in our heart a lively desire for entering into communion 
with God and His saints. Do we not owe God constant and heart- 
felt gratitude that by His grace He has called us to so sublime 
and close-knit a union with Himself? Were we to think a little 
more frequently, and more deeply, about our great vocation of 
life-union with God, we would certainly not ever again through 
mortal sin throw away so lightheartedly the treasure beyond com- 
pare, sanctifying grace. 


MATTHIAS JOSEPH SCHEEBEN 
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THE MALABAR LITURGY 


UST as the Syrian Maronites worship with a version of the 
ordinary West Syrian Liturgy (see O. F., Vol. XVI, pp. 
408ff.), so the Syro-Indian Catholics on the Malabar coast 
of India use a modified form of the East Syrian or Chaldean 
Liturgy’ (O. F., Vol. XV, pp. 398 ff.). And just as the 

Maronite Liturgy has been ‘‘hybridized,’’ especially in externals 
under Western influence, so also has that of Malabar. Church 
appointments, altar-bread, vestments (the clergy even wear the 
biretta), kalendar, all are as in the Latin church; genuflexion 
replaces the low bow, and so on. On the other hand, the degree 
of arbitrary alteration of the text of this Liturgy has been exag- 
gerated, and it is if anything closer to its originai than is the 
Maronite. 


The Syriac liturgical language has been retained throughout, 
but the “second and third hallowings’’ have been abandoned, so 
that there is only one anaphora, “‘of the Holy Apostles’’ (of East 
Syria and Persia, Sts. Addai and Mari). As with the Maronites, 
there is a uniform way of celebrating “low Mass,” but approxi- 
mating nearer to Western customs, e.g., no incense, the moving 
of the ‘‘missal’”’ from side to side of the altar, and so on. 


Abbreviations: P=celebrant; D=deacon; C=congregation or 
choir. 
The celebrant stands at the foot of the altar steps and begins: 


Priest: In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts: heaven and earth are 
full of His glory and of His essential being and of the splendor of 
His glorious beauty, as the Lord saith: I fill heaven and earth. Praise 
be to Thee (thrice), praise be to Thy most excellent Trinity for 
ever, world without end. Amen. Your command— 


Deacon: The command of Christ. 
P. Glory be to God in the highest. 


(thrice). 
D. Amen. 





2A small but growing minority of Catholics (the Malankarese) and most 
of the non-Catholics of Malabar use, by a curious twist of history, the West 
Syrian Liturgy. See this writer’s Dissident Eastern Churches (Bruce), pp. 280- 
286 
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THE MALABAR LITURGY 


P. And on earth peace and good hope to man, always and for ever. 
P. & D. Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Holy, 


he holy, holy art Thou. Our Father who art in heaven, heaven and earth 
p. are full of the majesty of Thy glory: angels and men acclaim Thee— 
st holy, holy, holy art Thou. Our Father . . . evil. For Thine is the king- 


n dom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


“ P. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
D. From eternity and for ever more. Amen. Amen. 
Is P. & D. Our Father. . . . (as above, to the second “art Thou”). 
‘h P. (on Sundays and feasts). Strengthen our weakness in Thy mercy, our 
ve Lord and our God, that we may minister the sacred mysteries which 
- have been given for the renewal and salvation of our nature, through 
the compassion of Thy well-beloved Son, O Lord of all, Father, 
pe Son, and Holy Ghost, for ever. 
D. Amen. 
” Then are sung, with an antiphon, Psalms 15, 150 and 116. The priest 
goes up to the altar. 
t, P. Glorious in beauty is Thy temple, O God who dost hallow all things! 
© D. Peace be with us. 
Ct P. (blessing incense, inaudibly). In the name of the most glorious Trin- 
ity. May this incense which we take in Thine honor be blessed, that m 
S, it may be acceptable to Thee for the forgiveness of the transgres- 
i- sions of the sheep of Thy flock, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for ever. 
g Amen. (Aloud). Filled with Thy help and happiness, we will confess 


and praise Thee unceasingly in Thy triumphant Church for all Thy 

blessings and graces to us, O Thou lord and creator of all things, 

yr Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for ever. 

CONGREGATION: Amen. 

P. Lord of all, we praise Thee; Jesus Christ, we glorify Thee, for Thou 
art the quickener of our bodies and the most holy redeemer of our 

t. souls. 


re D. I have cleansed my hands, O God, and gone about Thine altar. Lord 
f of all. . . . souls. 
e P. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, from 
or eternity and for evermore. Amen. Amen. Lord of all, we praise Thee. 
D. And Thee, Jesus Christ, we glorify. 
P. For Thou art the quickener of our bodies. 
D. And Thou art the most holy redeemer of our souls. Let us pray. Peace 


be with us. 
. Verily, O Lord, Thou art the quickener of our bodies and the most 
4 holy redeemer of our souls and the unfailing guardian of our lives, 
- and it is fitting that we should promise, worship and glorify Thee, 
. O Lord of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for ever. 
D. Amen. Raise your voices, ye people, and praise the living God. 
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P. Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy 
on us. Glory be. . . . Ghost. 
D. Holy God. . . . on us, from eternity and for ever. Amen. Amen. 


D. Holy Strong One— 

P. Holy Deathless One— 

D. Have mercy on us. Let us pray. Peace be with us. 

P. (on Sundays and feasts). Enlighten our understanding, O Lord our 
God, that we may listen to and understand the beauteous voice of 
Thy life-giving and divine teaching. Grant in Thy goodness and 
mercy that we may gather from it fruits of love, hope and salvation 
for the good of our souls and bodies and that we may always and 
ceaselessly give glory to Thee, Lord of all, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. 

C. Amen. 

D. Be silent. 

SuBDEACON: My brethren, the epistle of. . . . Bless me, sir. 

P. May Christ bless thee. 


The subdeacon reads the epistle. 


C. Praise be to Christ, our Lord. 

D. Keep silence and behave. 

P (inaudibly). Make me wise in Thy law, O Lord, and enlighten ovr 
faculties with knowledge of Thee; hallow our souls by Thy truth that 
we may be always obedient to Thy word and fulfil Thy command- 
ments, O Lord of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for ever. (To the 
people). Peace be with you. 

. And with thee and with thy spirit. 

. The holy gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: the preaching of... . 

Praise be to Christ, our Lord. 

. Bless me, sir. 

P. May Christ bless thee. 

The deacon sings the gospel. 
C. Praise be to Christ, our Lord. 
P. Praise be for ever to the eternal Mercy which sent Thee, O Christ. 
to be the light of the world and the life of all. 
He kisses the gospel-book, bows thrice to the altar, and intones the Ni- 
cene Creed, which is sung in the plural, ‘““We believe. . . .” 

D. Let us all stand up with joy and cheerfulness and pray to God, say- 

ing: Our Lord, have mercy on us. 

C. Our Lord, have mercy on us. 

The people chant this response to all the following invocations. In a 

“private” Liturgy the server says the petitions and the celebrant make: 

the responses. 


~eloke 
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D. Father of mercies and God of all consolation, we beseech Thee— 
Our Savior, who redeemed us and provides for us, we. . 

=n. For peace, concord and good order in the whole world and in all 

churches, we... 

For our country and all countries, and for the faithful living in 

them, we... . 

For cool weather, a good harvest and abundant crops, and prosperity 


| our throughout the world, we... . 
e of For the good estate of our holy father the pope, Mar N. . . , head 
and of the whole Church of Christ, of Mar M. . . , our bishop, and of all 
ition their clergy, we... . 
and Merciful God, who dost govern all things with love, we. . 
Joly Thou who art rich in mercy and plentiful in goodness, we. . . . 
Thou who art all-good by nature and the giver of all good things, 
Gh os 


Thou who art glorified in heaven and worshipped on earth, we... . 
Thou who art eternally immortal, living in the splendor of light, 
eee 

Save us, O Christ our Lord, through Thy grace, increase Thy peace 
and tranquillity in us, and have mercy on us. 


C. Our Lord, have mercy on us. 


_ The celebrant censes the chalice, paten and veils by holding them in 


= the smoke, with appropriate prayers. He then pours wine into the chalice. 
in 


the P. The precious blood of Jesus Christ our Lord is poured into the cup. 
In the name . . . Holy Ghost. (Pourimg water). Then came one of 
the soldiers and pierced our Lord’s side with a spear, and there came 
out blood and water; he that saw it gave testimony and his testimony 
is true. In the name, etc. (Pouring wine again). Wine is mixed with 
water, and water with wine. In the name, etc. 

D. Through prayer and supplication, for an angel of peace and mercy, 
we ask— 

C. From Thee, O Lord. (And the same response to the petitions that 

rist. follow). 

D. Day and night, all our life long, unbroken peace for the Church and 

Ni- a sinless life, we ask— 

The oneness of charity, the perfect bond, through the power of the 

Holy Spirit, we ask— 


ay- 
Forgiveness of sins, and for those things which help us and please 
Thy Godhead, we ask— 
—~ The mercy and loving kindness of our Lord, constantly and from our 
hes hearts we ask— 





C. From Thee, O Lord. 
a7 
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D. 


Cc. 


P. 


P 


wOMOMDH 


my 


Let us commend our own soul and the souls of one another to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
To Thee, O Lord our God. 
The priest meanwhile selects an altar-bread, saying— 
This paten is signed with the sacred name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In the name. . . . Ghost. We pray and beseech Thee, Lord God al- 
mighty, to perfect Thy grace in us; and through our hands to pour 
out Thy gifts and Thy mercy and the goodness of Thy Godhead that 
they may be for the forgiveness of the trespasses of Thy people and 
the pardon of the sins of all the sheep of Thy flock whom Thou hast 
chosen, O Lord of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


. Amen. 
. Bless us, sir. Bow your heads for the laying-on of hands and for 


the blessing. 

(inaudibly). Lord God almighty, Lord God almighty, Thine is the 
holy Catholic Church, purchased to be the sheep of the flock by the 
glorious passion of Thy Christ; and by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
who is of one essence with Thy Godhead, the order of true priest- 
hood is conferred by the laying-on of hands. Thou, O Lord, hast by 
Thy loving kindness made us weak men worthy to become appointed 
members of that great body, the Catholic Church, through which 
spiritual aids are ministered to the souls of believers. Do Thou there- 
fore, O Lord, fulfil Thy grace within us and distribute Thy gifts by 
our hands; and may Thy pity and the goodness of Thy Godhead be 
upon us and upon this people which Thou hast chosen for Thyself. 
And grant in Thy goodness that we together may be pleasing to Thy 
Godhead all the days of our life by those good works which are 
acceptable to Thy will; so that we may be worthy, with the help of 
Thy grace, ever to offer Thee glory and honor, praise and worship, 
O Lord of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for ever. 


. Amen. Who hath not received baptism, let him depart. 


Who hath not received the seal of life, let him depart. 
Who hath not received this, let him depart. 

Go, ye hearers, and watch the doors. 

Let us pray. Peace be with us. 


. With expectation have I waited for the Lord (twice). Let us offer 


the body of Christ and His precious blood upon the altar with fear 
and love, and let us cry to Him with the angels: Holy, holy, holy 
Lord God. 


. The poor shall eat and be filled. Let us offer. . . . God. Let us pray. 


(inaudibly, offering the gifts). We will offer glory to Thy most blessed 
Trinity, always and for ever. May Christ, who was offered up for 
our salvation and taught us to celebrate the memory of His passion, 
accept this sacrifice from our hands, through His grace and mercy, 
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THE MALABAR LITURGY 


world without end. Amen. These holy, glorious, life-giving and divine 
mysteries are ordered and set forth on Christ’s sacred altar until He 
comes again in glory from heaven. To Him be praise, worship and 
honor, now and always, world without end. (He veils the gifts). 
Glory be . . . Ghost. Let there be a commemoration at the altar of 
the virgin Mary, mother of God. 

D. From eternity and for ever more. Amen. Amen. O ye apostles of the 
Son and friends of the Only-Begotten, pray for peace throughout 
creation. 

P. Let all the people say, Amen, Amen. Let us at this altar remember 
Saint Thomas,” together with the righteous who have triumphed and 

*The apostle; traditional evangelizer of Malabar. 
the martyrs who have been crowned with glory. 

D. The Lord almighty is with us; our King is with us; angels are with 
us. Our helper, the God of Jacob, is with us. 

P. Behold, all the dead, great and small, have fallen asleep in Thy hope, 
and through Thy resurrection Thou wilt raise them again in glory. 

D. Lay your hearts at His feet. Christ and His Father and His Spirit are 
well pleased by prayer and fasting and sorrow for sin. 


The celebrant washes his fingers and blesses the deacon. 


P. May God, the Lord of all, enable you to sing His praises. 

D. Let us pray, Peace be with you. Pray for the memory of our high 
priests and bishops, presbyters and deacons, youths and maidens, our 
parents and brethren, our sons and daughters, believing rulers who 
love Christ, all who have departed this life in the true faith, the 
prophets and apostles, and all martyrs and confessors of this place 
and of every place. May God, who will crown them at the resurrection 
of the dead, give us good hope, and part and lot and life and inherit- 
ance in the kingdom of heaven. Bless us, sir priest. May this sacrifice 
be graciously accepted, may it be hallowed by the word of God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, that through Christ’s grace it 
may avail for our help, salvation and everlasting life in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Meanwhile the celebrant has prayed for the fruits of the sacrifice. Then 
he kisses the altar twice and turns to the north. 

P. Bless us, O Lord. Pray for me, brethren, that this sacrifice may be 
fulfilled at my hands. 

C. May God, the Lord of all, enable you to sing His praises. 

The same prayer and blessing is repeated to the south. Then he kisses 
the altar in different parts four times, and prays: 

P. Listen, O Lord our God! (twice). Look not upon the number of our 
sins and abhor us not for the weight of our iniquities: but through 
Thy indescribable grace hallow this sacrifice and give it virtue and 
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power to wash away our many transgressions, so that when Thou, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, shall manifest Thyself at the end of time in that 
humanity which Thou didst receive from us, we may find grace and 
mercy in Thy sight and be found worthy to sing Thy praises with the 
angelic hosts. (Inaudibly). We acknowledge the abundant riches of 
Thy grace to us, O Lord our God (twice), for though we are weak 
and sinful Thou didst in Thy mercy make us worthy to be ministers 
of the holy mysteries of the body and blood of Thy Christ. And we 
beseech Thy help for the strengthening of our souls that we may 
with perfect love and real faith minister Thy gifts which Thou hast is 3 
given us. And we offer Thee glory and honor, praise and worship, now 


and always, world without end. Pe 
Here and whenever these words “now ... end,” occur in the canon the ™ 
‘priest makes a large sign of the cross in such a manner that the palm of 
his hand is seen by the people. the 
C. Amen. lest 
P. Peace be with you. 
C. And with thee and with thy spirit. has 


D. My brethren, give peace to one another in the love of Christ. (The str! 
kiss of peace is given). May this sacrifice be accepted now and always Ch 
for all patriarchs, bishops, priests and deacons, for all those who have Hi: 
been taken by death from the assembly of the Church, and for all 
the living; for the peace of the world and for the year’s harvest, that 
it may be blessed and made plentiful by Thy goodness; for all children 
of the Church, that Thou mayest find them worthy to receive these 
mysteries; for all Thy servants and handmaids now standing before chi 
Thee, for us and for all mankind. Amen. Let us all confess the Lord 
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and pray to Him with tears and a candid mind. Behave reverently uae 

and attend to what is going on—the hallowing of these tremendous as 

mysteries. The priest has begun to pray that peace may be multiplied in 

among you. Cast down your eyes and raise your thoughts to heaven: ha 

pray earnestly and attentively. (The priest blesses incense). Let no tio 
one dare to speak. Pray in your hearts, silently and in awe and with- 

out distraction. Peace be with us. = 

(To be concluded) o 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE TWO MENTALITIES 


AST month we saw what happened to Father John’s work 
of liturgical reconstruction in a small parish when Father 
Aloysius moved in. It showed us two mentalities, one that 
of today’s majority, the other that of a small minority. 
If any subject is a dangerous one to discuss, certainly this 

is *t. For it is impossible to touch on this mental contrast without 
treading on somebody’s toes. Being myself prejudiced for Father 
John, I shall probably not hurt the minority, but I may be a bit 
hard on the susceptibilities of the majority. I hope, however, that 
the importance of the question will prevent me from being harsh, 
lest my inappropriate methods defeat my good purpose. 

What is Father John’s, the liturgical priest’s, mentality? He 
has a vision, a certain picture in his mind. This picture is of a 
striking coherence and oneness. It is the sacramental character of 
Christianity. This sacramentality started with Christ’s incarnation, 
His visible, symbolical life among men, his death and resurrec- 
tion, the effusion of the Holy Pneuma on Pentecost. Ever since, the 
supernatural has been superimposed on mere nature. 


These supernatural facts give a definitely symbolic, sacramental, 
character to Christian life. Certainly, Christ was a teacher and 
lawgiver too. These two qualities are prerequisites for His primary 
purpose as our redeemer. Even the concepts redeemer and savior are 
in their turn presupposed by the last and greatest notion men can 
have of Christ: that He is the High Priest, and that our redemp- 
tion from sin and hell is the necessary prerequisite for our partici- 
pation in His sacerdotal activity. The emphasis is not on hell, sin, 
damnation; rather is it on God, Christ, His mysteries and our 
life in Him, and on the ensuing hope that, if these truths are 
properly understood and lived, they will be the root of a virtuous 
and Christian life. The endeavor is to start with the divine facts, 
to build on Christ, to live the conviction that we are built up on 
grace and that all our powers flow from Him. Theologically I 
would say it is the Thomist attitude, the attitude of the Fathers, 
the liturgy, the biblical outlook. Transfiguration and deification 
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in and through Christ and His Church are the purpose of our 
being Christians. The other outlook is more in the direction of the 
late medieval mental attitude which found its most perfect and 
radical expression outside the Church in Protestantism. 

The liturgical emphasis has its own danger, as exemplified in 
parts of the Orthodox Church: it may lead to moral quietism and 
barren ritualism. Its trust in God’s grace may lead to a refusal of 
any effort in the spiritual domain—but only if misunderstood! 
I said in the beginning that Father John’s vision saw the Chris- 
tian life as a transfiguration wholly based on Christ in His Mys- 
teries, and that on this basis our moral life is built, that its roots 
are the channels of our sacraments which lead into the heart of 
God. The view of Father Aloysius would be that the sacraments 
are more ‘‘remedial,’’ that the real thing to do is to preach the 
ten commandments and enforce them, and then, to supply human 
deficiencies, the sacraments come in as a supernatural “‘help.’’ This 
emphasis, which is so predominant in our prayer books, catechisms. 
sermons, meditations and in our practical attitude, is the reversal 
of the liturgical one. It is one of a subtle secularism, but, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, within the bounds of orthodoxy and 
loyalty to our Lord. 

If the word pragmatism had not already been used for some- 
thing heterodox, this tendency within post-medieval Church life 
might be called an orthodox pragmatism. While the dogmatic 
edifice of the Church remains the same and its apostolicity cannot 
be called into question, it is nevertheless true that emphases hav« 
varied through all her history. No doubt St. Bernard would not 
be very successful nowadays preaching a crusade to free our Lord's 
holy places from non-Catholic hands, nor would many people be 
deeply upset by a controversy of such theological subtlety as the 
one which upset the fishwives in Constantinople at the times of 
Arius, Nestorius or the Pneumatomachoi! The issues which create 
commotion among Catholics in our day are those of affective 
importance and pragmatic character: successful novenas of a strong- 
ly emotional kind, often on the periphery of Christianity, the 
moral struggle for Christian values of purity as expressed in our 
strife for cleanliness in movies, novels, magazines, and any issue 
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TWO MENTALITIES 


related to that kind of purity which is primarily concerned with 
sex life. The organizational efficiency and numerical size of the 
Church, the visible, tangible things like Communion statistics. 
rouse the pride of the average Catholic. On the whole we are more 
anthropocentric, more concerned with the surface, the juridic and 
moralistic aspect of the Church. Our basic attitude is one of 
distrust, of being on the safe side—which is not surprising after 
the chain of disasters which started with the sixteenth century 
catastrophe of northwestern Europe, cutting Western Christianity 
into two halves of not only separated, but fighting brethren. Com- 
pared with the ensuing attackers, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin were 
mere orphan boys. They were no Rousseau or Hegel or Feuerbach 
or Marx or Rosenberg. Christianity has been stabbed from every 
direction and is bleeding like Christ Himself when He was scourged. 
Now the thrusts at Christ seem to reach the very heart of His mys- 
tical body, and the danger arises less from assault than from infec- 
tion of its members through the spirit of crypto-secularism dis- 
guised as moralism, administrative efficiency, success hunting, and, 
worst of all, emotionalism. 






The result of all this is a sort of disfigurement of the Church 
in the eyes of the outsider who does not know—and how could 
he?—that the ‘King’s daughter is all glorious within.” A certain 
commonplace drabness seems to have taken possession of the once 
triumphant Bride. She seems to be busy with many things, but 
the one necessary is not visibly to the forefront. The sacerdotal 
people, the kingly priesthood, the singing, celebrating Bride of 
Christ looks like a silent servant whose faith may be strong in its 
private sphere but who does not want to go forth and conquer the 
hearts of men. Her pseudo-medieval houses of worship appear to 
the observer like refuges from life and the arch-outsider in his 
hate has called religion a drug for the people. Where did he get 
this idea? Certainly not from Christ Himself and His great saints! 
Why did he deduce it from what he saw in his days in a Catholic 
country? Aren’t there many of us for whom religion is a soothing 
drug, a Sunday hobby or at best a medicine, instead of being the 
vital principle of our lives, our daily bread, not our daily opiate? 

It would be wrong to lay all of these accusations at the doorstep 
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of our Father Aloysius. Certainly he is not conscious of belonging 
to this school of thought and of representing this mental attitude. 
Most people are children of their own time and never reflect on 
what this might involve. Their faith is so much a part of their 
personality that they seem to have no reason to analyze it. They 
even fear such an analysis, because just as we begin to stumble 
when we try to reason out the motion and coordination of our 
muscles as we walk, i.e., if we try to walk ‘‘consciously,’’ so they 
fear they will lose the freshness of their aggressive power if they 
become too conscious of the components of their mind. 


Yet there remains an accusation against the Father Aloysius 
type of Christian. It is not sufficient to fight symptoms, and those 
who restrict themselves to such a bungling way of treating a 
disease merit the reproach of being superficial. A hypodermic will 
relieve a patient of his pain and give him a state of euphoria, but 
it will not heal him, nay, it may do him actual harm by delaying 
a thorough diagnosis. In the face of the difficulties that beset the 
world and the Church, we have to re-think radically, i.e., from its 
roots, the Christian position. Among all the Christian churches 
and sects, Catholicism is the one which has not only the attributes 
and marks, of which we make so much nowadays, but something 
far more vital: it has Christ’s Mysteries, Himself dispensing His 
life to all generations and nations. This is the center of our faith, 
this ‘‘having’’ of the mystical and real Christ. Then why don’t 
we make it also the center of our parish lives? 


H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


ADVENT 1942, WAR AND PENANCE 


DVENT is the beginning of the new liturgical year. Many 
A of us, I think, regard each succeeding liturgical year simply 
as the same old year that has just been finished, begun all over 
again. We wouldn't dream of regarding the new secular year in 
this manner. There it is obvious enough that January 1 starts a 
new period of time. Although we use the same calendar, every 
new year means new experiences, means almost a new man. Each 
succeeding year is somehow an advance, at least psychologically, 
even if not in the eyes of God. 


The Church year, however, seems different. Perhaps it is because 
most of us persist in regarding it merely as an annual celebration 
of past events, a series of commemorative services, not as something 
of the here and now by which we are intimately affected. We 
“observe’’ the Church year more than we “‘live’’ it. Hence inevi- 
table monotony, and the difficulty of being vitally interested. ‘“We 
are starting the Church year again? How interesting! Ho, hum!” 

Part of the answer, of course, lies in the fact that things of the 
body and things of physical experience, secular things, seem more 
real to us than spiritual things. The concerns of everyday ‘‘we 
have always with us’’; and God takes first place in the conscious- 
ness of most of us only for the duration of Mass on Sunday (I 
hope), and, if all goes well, a few minutes every morning and 
evening. 

Actually, each new liturgical year is new, for it initiates (or 
should) new spiritual growth, a new era in the entire Church 
militant as well as in individuals. And because spiritual things are, 
objectively, not less but more real, than sensible things, each new 
liturgical year and its developments are more new, and certainly 
more important, than the new secular year. Our job is to make 
them so subjectively, in the sphere of understanding and apprecia- 
tion that lead to action. 

Our spiritual life is not lived in a vacuum. Nor is the training 
school of our spiritual life, the liturgical year, unaffected by the 
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‘secular’ events of the time. In other words, each liturgical year 
is ‘‘new’’ not only in its own distinctly spiritual sphere, but also 
in its varying relation to each new secular year. The Church year 
and the secular year are not parallel, independent series of events; 
rather, they stand in a sort of “‘sacramental”’ relation to each other. 
Advent of this year, therefore, will be quite different from any 
previous Advent for the precise reason that it is the Advent of our 
present world situation. It’s up to us, accordingly, to discover 
the particular character and purpose of this Advent, to discover its 
distinctive role in the dispensation of Providence. 


Personally I am convinced that the difference this year must 
lie in a greater stress on the penitential aspect of the season. Ordi- 
narily, we don’t bother very much about this element of Advent. 
We are quite content to relegate that to Lent, and choose the more 
pleasant emphasis on joyous expectation of the Nativity. And 
ordinarily, that is quite all right. But we don’t live in ordinary 
times now. We are not merely, with Mary, awaiting in blissful 
anticipation the coming of the Savior; but with John the Baptist 
we must begin to realize (and not only verbally concede) that 
before we have any right to expect Salvation and Peace, we must 
“do penance.’’ God knows we need more of the camel’s hair, and 
the locusts and wild honey. We need more “‘confessing of sins... 
with fruit worthy of penance.”’ All too many of us have persuaded 
ourselves that by vigorously waving the national banner of right- 
eousness, by claiming Abraham as our father, we can “‘flee from 
the wrath to come.” 


Several weeks before America entered the war, I received a letter 
from a friend and classmate, a Belgium Benedictine, member of 
the Abbey of St. André (home of the St. Andrew’s Missal). The 
food situation was already desperate in Belgium, and peoples of 
several other countries were on the verge of starvation. My friend, 
writing, as he said, on an empty stomach, wondered whether the 
blame for this vast famine was not, radically, to be placed at the 
door of us Catholics who for generations now have done little 
or no fasting; and whether the appalling war destruction caused 
by a brilliant machine civilization was not permitted by God 
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because of widespread Catholic worship at the shrine of mate- 
rialism and progress 


That may sound unreal and apocalyptic: others starve because 
we don’t fast. But if holy Scripture repeatedly tells us of God 
staying His punishing hand because of the fasting and penance 
of His chosen ones, then, conversely, we who are His chosen ones 
are guilty if our light fails to dispel the enveloping darkness, if 
we not only refuse the burden of vicarious atonement, but neglect 
even to bear our own load. 


Fasting, almsgiving and prayer: these, by every rule of the spir- 
itual life and by the full weight of tradition are the normal and 
necessary Christian works of penance. Nor can other works be 
lightly substituted. As far as fasting is concerned, for one reason 
or another we have been shirking our burden miserably. For 
several generations at least. Yes, of course, according to moral 
casuistry, we all had valid excuses. And we all had the good in- 
tention of substituting “‘what is far more important, a fasting of 
the spirit,"’” whatever that means. But we forgot that here too, at 
least to a large extent, it is as with the principle of knowledge: 
“Nthil est in intellectu quod non erat prius in sensu.’’ We don’t 
usually get at the spirit except through the body. Moreover, fasting 
or other works of bodily mortification have gone completely out 
of style as penances to be imposed in the sacrament of penance 
(which, significantly, is now usually called ‘‘confession’’). 


We are distressed by the magnitude of the evil that threatens 
the world today. Like the disciples of Christ who were unable to 
exorcise the evil spirits, we too are discouraged because we don’t 
seem able to do anything about the situation. But ‘‘this kind of 
evil spirit can be driven out only by prayer and fasting.’’ Perhaps 
too, we’ve been worried too exclusively about the evil spirit that 
is triumphing so evidently among our enemies. Actually, he is far 
less dangerous to us because so much more obvious. The evil spirit 
that should have us really worried is the spirit of self-righteous- 
ness: the conviction that as we fight for the right, therefore, we 
are all right. Fighting evil in others does not yet make us righteous. 
In fact, that is often a convenient, though cowardly and dishonest 
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way, of silencing our own conscience. The world will not be saved 
by laying the nazi devil or destroying “‘the yellow bastards.”’ 

Isaias also is an Advent prophet. Extracts from his writing 
in the Advent liturgy are mostly prophetic of the coming Savior. 
But in giving us “‘extracts,’’ the Church presupposes that we read 
the whole. It will be a healthful tonic for most of us. Isaias 
(and Jeremias) also lived in times of war. Ethically speaking, 
the cause of the Jews was the cause of justice, against powerful 
enemy aggressors. But Isaias (and Jeremias) gave little comfort 
to the chosen people. (And they weren’t very popular, as a result. 
Isaias was, according to tradition, sawed in two. Jeremias was 
branded as an unpatriotic traitor.) They seem to brush aside the 
question of the justice or injustice of the war as of comparatively 
minor import. They are God’s prophets, and first come God's 
interests. The whole burden of their preaching was: you can’t 
expect God to be on your side unless and until you've admitted 
your own sinfulness and done penance. And until you do, God 
will heap catastrophe upon catastrophe. 

‘From pestilence, famine and war, deliver us, O Lord.’’ So we 
pray in the Litany of All Saints. These things are scourges of 
God, and we don’t help matters much by putting the blame for 
them on the next fellow, however obviously he deserves it. Isn't 
it, in fact, the tragedy of the present situation that the other fellow 
is so black that we have quite convinced ourselves we are white? 
And the longer the war lasts, the blacker the enemy becomes, and 
the more we allow ourselves to be whitewashed. Most of us don’t 
even like to be reminded any more of the Holy Father's 1939 
Christmas allocution. 


One symptom of this growing spirit of self-righteousness, which 
radically frustrates salvation, is the manner in which a recent call 
to exercise the ‘“‘militant’’ or “‘virile’’ Christian virtues was re- 
ceived. I submit that the very name is misleading. People are not 
going to read lengthy philosophic explanations. If vindictive jus- 
tice, just anger, and righteous indignation are “‘the’’ militant vir- 
tues, then others (and far more difficult ones) are less militant, or 
even non-militant, and by that very token less important for and 
worthy of a militant Christian. So they will conclude. But these 
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virtues cannot even be called ‘‘Christian’’ except they be founded 
in charity. The terrible danger lies in the fact that such a call to 
the militant virtues is on the face of it in such gratifying harmony 
with all the good (and bad) propaganda of patriotism, that we 
all shout “‘Hurrah’’ for good old Christianity, and don’t lose any 
further sleep about our one and only anchor: charity. Without a 
firm foundation in charity, however, these things still remain 
militant, but they are liable very soon to smell rather strongly of 
sulphur. Vindictive justice and righteous indignation, in the stress 
of war's passions, very easily slip into the non-virtue that prompt- 
ed the new, short-term Senator from Minnesota to declare (as 
quoted in the press): “If the islands of Japan can be blasted off 
the face of the earth, I am in favor of it.”’ 

It is all very well to appeal to the example of Christ in right- 
ous anger, of Christ driving out the money-changers. He drove 
them out because He loved souls and knew what was good for 
them. But knowing our weakness, He never said: Follow me, for 
I am righteously indignant. He said: ‘Follow Me, for I am meek 
and humble of heart. . . . Love one another as I have loved you.”’ 
These things He had to insist on as being the truly virile virtues; 
the other would need but little encouragement to take care of itself. 

The longer the war lasts, the easier is the call to “‘just anger,” 
etc., the harder to get a hearing for the penitential spirit and 
charity. The whole pattern is frighteningly becoming simply 
black and white. We have in fact almost arrived at the stage where 
we cluck with gratified surprise if some public figure tells us we 
can win the war without hatred. Few, outside of Msgr. Fulton 
Sheen and several others, dare insist unequivocally on “‘loving our 
enemies.’’ And personally I have yet to hear the suggestion made 
to our soldiers that they love the Germans and Japanese as Christ 
loved us: i.e., that they be willing to die not only for their country 
and their friends, but that they offer their lives for the conversion 
of the enemy. 

A subtle (or sometimes brazen) self-righteousness is our leo 
tugiens, because it hardens us, as nothing else can, against the 
spirit of penance. The Baptist called the pharisees a ‘“‘brood of 
vipers."’ It’s not a flattering name nor is its connotation pleasant. 
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May none of us individually deserve it; and may each of us fight, 
valiant in faith, that collectively we don’t in the eyes of God viti- 
ate our national just cause by a failure to admit our own national 
and personal shortcomings. Fasting has a proved potency to de- 
flate, to make us conscious of our weakness and need of salvation. 
“Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ John is 
addressing each of us during this Advent of 1942. 


¢ * 

DVENT also marks the beginning of a new volume of ORATE 
FRATRES. Due to war conditions, most periodicals all over 
the country have encountered financial difficulties in the course of 
the past year. The majority solved the problem by following the 
national rise in prices and upping their subscription rates. It ap- 
peared that we would have to resort to the same measure—or 
reduce the number of pages. Both alternatives were most disagree- 
able to contemplate. To reduce the number of pages at this stage 
of development, when there were more and more things to be said 
with more people willing to hear them, seemed spiritually unpatri- 
otic. To raise the price no less so, since we have among our sub- 
scribers quite a number of seminarians, Sisters, missionaries and 
members of the laity for whom any advance in price would prove 
a hardship. And $2.00 seems such an obvious, reasonable sum: 

$2.50 looks so much larger. 

Our dilemma was solved last month by a gift of $200 sent to 
us, entirely unexpectedly, by a clerical friend “for the apostolate 
of O. F.” Volume XVII can now continue with its regular 48 
pages, and at the usual price. We commend our charitable friend 
to the prayers of our readers, whom we likewise beg to join us in 
gratitude to God for the favors of the past year and in petition 
for the year that lies ahead. God grant us all the grace to be, each 
in his appointed degree, more worthy ministers of His Mysteries 

THE EDITOR 


“IT MUST BE DONE—IT CAN BE DONE” 


HE earliest morning train was very crowded. There were 
bright-eyed mothers clutching rosaries and lunch baskets and 
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sleepy children; there were men looking uncomfortably dressed 
up and men who, quite indubitably, were always dressed up; 
there were mousy little people who looked as if they had not 
boarded the electric since the last St. Anne’s day. All were in 
festive mood. It was rather like going to a fair. 


At the second stop out of Quebec we were already three to a 
double seat, not counting lunch boxes and babies and crutches, and 
the aisles were rapidly filling. A little farther on, the conductor 
beamed over the heads of the throng and cried: ““Maintenant nous 
allons chanter ensemble un cantique a bonne Ste-Anne!’’ Then, 
under his tenor leadership, from all the good folk, three deep in 
the wicker seats, three deep along the swaying aisles, arose a lusty 
hymn: “‘Vive Ste-Anne, elle est notre patronne. . . .”” Going on 
pilgrimage to celebrate their patron’s feast, these twentieth century 
faithful, gay in their twentieth century clothes and jostled in their 
twentieth century vehicle, lifted united voices in rousing holy song, 
and the centuries melted away: thus had pilgrims sung the miles 
to Jerusalem, to Rome, to Compostella, and now to a tiny village 
on the St. Lawrence. 


Somehow, despite this demonstration of faith that merited the 
well-worn epithet of lively, I felt uneasy, alert for disappoint- 
ment at the shrine. Perhaps it was the disturbing memory of my 
first visit to Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré, when a jovial guide, armed 
with umbrella and incongruous humor, dogged our footsteps; 
perhaps I was remembering the souvenir sellers, and the magasin 
sheltering its unlovely wares under the very roof of the holy place. 

But wonderful things happened at Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré that 
day. Miraculous cures were reported. I saw none of them. I wit- 
nessed a miracle of another kind: I listened to a vast throng of the 
faithful, gathered abcut an altar, verily circumstantes, and singing 
the ancient plainsong of Mother Church as a bishop offered the 
holy sacrifice upon that altar versus populum. 


The first hopeful sign was a little booklet that placed in the 
hands of the pilgrims complete texts, French and English, of 
Mass and Vespers of the feast. I thumbed the pages, delighted 
with what I found: here were the common Latin chants, in 
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Gregorian notation on a modern staff, and there was every indica- 
tion that they were there to be used. 


At ten o'clock the procession entered the basilica—on time! And 
what a procession! Heart-lifting, and eye-filling, a fine sweep of 
color. Little wonder that the faithful, as crowded together here 
as in the trains, burst into a joyous hymn. Before my startled 
American eyes and ears stood a singing people, a people out of the 
ages of faith, a people who would not be idle spectators, who 
loved their role in the solemn festival. 


His Eminence, the Cardinal, occupied a specially constructed 
throne on the platform of the high altar, the priests flanking him, 
for all the world like St. Gregory and his clergy. At the edge 
of the sanctuary stood another altar erected for the occasion, sim- 
ple, stately, unashamedly a sacrificial table. Facing the flock, the 
Bishop of Alexandria (Ontario) began the Mass, and a male choir 
intoned the introit. 

Then the true miracle happened. The choir had finished the first 
Kyrie, when, wonderfully, the whole people took up the second. 
Loudly, lustily, lovingly they sang. Gloria, Credo, Sanctus. . . . 
What if the chants moved a little slowly, if artistic niceties were 
wanting? Here was a people neither afraid, nor forbidden, to lift 
its voice at holy Mass, a people expressing its faith with enthusi- 
asm. They sang and sang, and it was glorious to hear. 

The occasion gave glowing testimony to the success of a great 
Archbishop and Cardinal who has distinguished himself in a per- 
severing and intelligently conducted campaign to restore the liturgy 
to his people. He himself has tirelessly preached the liturgy in his 
cathedral, and he has encouraged a numerous and zealous clergy 
to instruct their flocks all over again about their proper role in its 
celebration. He has insisted that the laity be taught to chant and 
to know what they are doing. Success has crowned the effort. 
I know, for I saw and heard. 

When at the end of the collect the pilgrims voiced a hearty 
Amen, I thought of Father Winnen of blessed memory, who had 
taught his little flock the meaning of their ‘‘Aye!’’ and I thought 
how he who had seen patient planting come to fruition in a small 
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parish would have rejoiced at this proof that “it can be done on 
any scale.” 

The Bishop’s strong but gentle ‘““Dominus vobiscum,’’ too, 
brought its prompt and sympathetic “Et cum spiritu tuo.’”’ At the 
spectacle of a shepherd so patient even in the throes of an elaborate 
ceremony, one could not but sing the response with fervor. 

There was one jarring note. “Everyone sang,” I was about to 
quote. But not quite everyone. For the clergy, numerous and un- 
questionably devout in their pilgrimage, were, for the most part, 
otherwise occupied: deep in their breviaries, they were leaving the 
Mass to its ministers and the people. Their silence was dross in the 
golden perfection of a unique occasion. 

The occasion might be less unique. No, I am not thinking of 
the papal zouaves and the flashing scarlet and the pressing throngs. 
I have in mind the manifest union of hearts in the ringing union 
of voices about an altar. That we can have every Sunday, in any 
church, whether a little one like Father Winnen’s or a basilica vast 
as Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré with its congregation gathered from the 
four winds. It can be done; for it has been done. 

First we shall need more Cardinal Villeneuves, and secondly 
a clergy that will lead the faithful in singing the Mass. 

K. D. 


a”? 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR contributors this month: REV. BERNARD STRASSER, O. 
S.B., is a member of the Abbey of Metten, Bavaria, now 
resident at St. John’s Abbey. Bruce Co. is publishing his 

book on the liturgical year—MR. ROBERT HEYWoop’s enthusiasm 
for Gertrude von Le Fort was enkindled by Professor Frank 
O'Malley of Notre Dame. Continuing his studies at Chicago U., 
he was largely instrumental in making an interest in the liturgy 
an outstanding characteristic of the Catholic students’ Calvert Club 
there. His home is in New Richmond, Wis.—MATTHIAS JOSEPH 
SCHEEBEN is by many regarded as the pioneer and foremost theo- 
logian of the present liturgical movement. Fr. Michael Porter, 
O.P., of Oakland, Calif., sent us this translation of one of Schee- 
ben’s chapters—-Mr. DONALD ATTWATER, of Crickhowell, 
Wales, is the author of our best English volumes on the Oriental 
rites. We recommend to the charitable prayers of our readers his 
son, who has been reported “‘missing in action.’"—H. A. R., our 
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Reverend Timely Tractor, brings to a conclusion the parable 
begun last month. 
+ 

On November 25, fifty years had elapsed since the founding 
of Maria Laach Abbey in the Rhineland. In those fifty years the 
Abbey became a world-renowned center of liturgical scholarship 
and life. Ten years ago the Holy See honored it by raising its 
church to the dignity of a minor basilica in recognition of the 
monastery’s contribution to the liturgical movement. At present 
the Abbey is being used as a hospital for Nazi soldiers, although 
reports have it that the Abbot, Rt. Rev. Ildephonse Herwegen, 
with two or three monk companions, is allowed to occupy several 
small dormitory rooms on the top floor of the main building. 
Three Maria Laach monks, from their new foundation at St. 
Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J., observed the jubilee celebration by 
calling upon their fellow American Catholics to petition God 
for the protection of the Abbey and its members, and for the 
eventual resumption of its life- work. 

ORATE FRATRES has reason to be grateful to Maria Laach, 
not only for its constant fraternal interest and help in past years, 
but more especially because one of its members, Dom Damasus 
Winzen, now of Keyport, is an associate editor who has contrib- 
uted some outstanding articles on the Mass. The present editor of 
O. F., moreover, had the privilege, almost a decade ago, to spend a 
year of study at the Liturgical Academy of Maria Laach, where 
he was witness of the influence exercised by the Abbey on Gei- 
man Catholic life. If German Catholics these days are proving 
loyal to their faith in desperate circumstances, one great reason 
certainly is that liturgical centers, and chief among them Maria 
Laach, had given them a new understanding and love for the 
essentials of the Church’s life, a loyalty which would remain 
firm even if all external supports had been swept away. We Cath- 
olics of the United Nations must know that there are millions of 
our brethren of the faith who have heroically withstood the dia- 
bolic poison of Nazi ideology, millions who still have sound ideals 
of a Christian civilization, and with whom we can hope to plan 
a future healing of the near-mortal wounds inflicted by those 
now in power. For the very possibility of such a hope, we owe 
gratitude among others to Maria Laach, because of the extent and 
profundity of its spiritual leadership in pre-war Germany. May 
its venerable Abbot live to see a glorious restoration. 

. 

Father Puetter’s 1943 Christian Life Calendar (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. $1.00 each; 5 to 9 copies, 80 cents each; 10 
or more, 70 cents) reached us just as we were typing these notes. 
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Appropriately, it begins with the first Sunday of Advent. A wall 
calendar, 7x12 inches, with a week to a page, it has ordinal direc- 
tions for both the missal and the Day Hours. Brief ‘‘thoughts for 
the day,” usually taken from the respective day’s liturgy are also 
given. The price is high, as calendars go; but in the past few years 
the Christian Life Calendar has acquired a growing and apprecia- 
tive group of friends. It makes a welcome Christmas gift to a school 
or convent.—Another directory calendar that has proved its worth 
is The Mass Year, published by St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana, and selling for 30 cents ($1.00 for 4). It is in the form 
of a booklet, containing, besides the dates and the missal ordinal, 
a number of popular articles and drawings of liturgical character. 
¢ 

Lent is traditionally the season of special spiritual reading. Ad- 
vent, the corresponding season of the Christmas cycle, might use- 
fully come to resemble Lent in this respect, as it does in so many 
others. For Advent reading, the Book of Isaias, the whole of it, is 
definitely on the ‘‘must’”’ list. If we persevere beyond the first 
quarter, we are quite sure to get the savor of this remarkable 
“gospel of the Old Testament,’’ and the outspoken old prophet 
will become for us a source of strength and an anchor of hope in 
difficult times. Also recommended, and heartily, is the late Father 
McGarry’s He Cometh (America Press, New York City. $3.50), 
a volume in the best tradition of theological devotion. For those 
who possess or can procure a copy of Abbot Marmion’s Christ in 
His Mysteries, Chapters 3 to 8 will likewise prove an excellent 
preparation for the Christmas feast. 

¢ 

Included among the advertising material of the latest edition 
of Father Stedman’s Missal is the information 1) that five million 
copies have been distributed in four znd a half years, and 2) that 
during the past two months, eighty-one members of the hierarchy 
have written to express their approval and to extend their blessing 
on the missal apostolate. Five million (5,000,000!) is an impres- 
sive number. But in terms of significance for the future of the 
liturgical movement in America, we'd still be willing to place our 
chips on the eighty-one. 


Volume IV of Father Farrell’s Companion to the Summa, just 
published, treats of the principal dogmatic bases of the liturgical 
movement: the Incarnation, the Redemption, Christ’s headship of 
grace, the sacraments. Although our reviewer has not yet been 
heard from, we don’t mind risking a hearty anticipatory recom- 
mendation of the book. It will make a valued Christmas gift for 
the theologically inclined. (Sheed and Ward. $3.75). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL. Explained by Rev. Joseph F. Stedman. Confrater- 
nity of the Precious Blood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 480. Prices, 24 
cents to $2.00 according to binding. 

Father Stedman’s Missal is too well known to require a lengthy review. 
At most, some of the “new features” of this latest edition could be 
examined. Most important is a complete page of introductory explanation, 
of uniformly excellent quality, for each Mass formulary. Personally we 
are somewhat overwhelmed by Father Stedman’s effective use of high 
pressure advertising methods in promoting the kingdom of God, but there 
can be no denying that he is gifted with the popular touch in explaining 
the divine truths. He “gets across” with ease and in a forceful way key 
ideas that strike home and stick. We may complain that the devil has 
cornered all the best tunes, but he hasn’t, thank God, a monopoly on all 
the best salesmen. 

Adé Bethune’s illustrations have made way for a completely new set 
by Miss Nina Barr Wheeler. The latter are perhaps more systematically 
instructive of the day’s Mass theme, though we admit to a prejudice in 
favor of Miss Bethune on the score of artistry. We deeply regret that the 
use of a larger type (beautifully clear and strong) was thought to neces- 
sitate the omission of the Latin of the Ordinary and any provision for the 
Dialog Mass. Even if the latter is not actually used in the great majority 
of churches, the mere arrangement in dialog form of the prayers in the 
most widely used Missal in the country would be a potent force towards 
universal familiarization with the practice, and general approval of it in 
theory. Distinct and gratifying improvement is to be noted in the selec- 
tion of the “daily prayers” given in the appendix, and in the “Mass 
Catechism” that follows each Mass formulary. The inside margin of the 
book is a bit close. The score as regards prefaces included (about which 
there seems to be keen rivalry) now stands at 14-all between the Sted- 
man and Hoever Missals. All things considered, Father Stedman, who 
was the first to truly popularize the Sunday Missal, is in our opinion 
still the first in the field. 

G. L. D. 


A GOSPEL HARMONY. Using the Confraternity Edition of the New Testa- 
ment. By Rev. John E. Steinmueller. W. H. Sadlier, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1942. Pp. xl-166. Cloth, $2.50. 

The present volume strikes one as a splendid piece of editing of 3 
difficult assignment. Its contents are as follows: 1) A good summary 
treatment of the synoptic problem (pp. xi-xvii); 2) a chronology of 
the life of Christ (pp. xviii-xxv); 3) a chronological chart of the life 
of Christ with the four gospels (references) in parallel columns (pp. xxvii- 
xxxvi) ; 4) an index of texts of the evangelists used in the Harmony (pp. 
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xxxvii-xl); 5) the Gospel Harmony itself, with all text printed in full in 
one, two or three columns (pp. 1-154); and finally 6) the topical index 
(pp. 155-166). 

The book probably does not add anything new to the hitherto known 
solutions of questions treated, but it does make available in English what 
was found only in Latin texts or spread about in vernacular sources. Its 
completeness, legibility, clarity of presentation, bibliographical helps and 
indices should make it handy for Scripture students and those who have 
little time for original research, but who are intent upon a simultaneous 
study of Christ’s life from all four gospels. Since back-and-forth paging 
through the gospels is avoided, such a study should become a real pleas- 
ure. The authoritativeness (if not originality) of the work is sufficiently 
guaranteed, since “Father Steinmueller’s work closely follows the chro- 
nologies of his two former professors” and “has also carefully incorpo- 
rated some of the results of his researches” under recognized European 
specialists in the field of chronology. 

P. R. B. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. By Rev. Newton Thompson. B. Herder 

Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1942. Pp. xiii-230. Cloth, $2.50. 

Another Bible aid! This happens to be the third Gospel harmony pub- 
lished in the United States within a year. Shall we interpret this all-out 
effort for harmonies as a harbinger of peace? 

The indefatigable Dr. Thompson, author of the new Concordance to 
the Bible (cf. O. F., Vol. XVI, p. 479) has incorporated the scholarly 
conclusions of Father Fillion, Life of Christ, in this handy, popular vol- 
ume. As his text he uses the Reims version. The whole arrange- 
ment includes the following: 1) contents in condensed form of the life 
of Christ and all the Gospel texts (pp. v-xiii); 2) the harmony with full 
texts printed in easily legible type (pp. 2-207); 3) a comprehensive 
index of all texts used; 4) an index of the Sunday Gospels. This index 
is the most distinctive and valuable feature for priests desiring to com- 
pare the parallel texts in preparation for their Gospel sermons or instruc- 
tions. §) the subject index (pp. 223-230). 

A priest’s library is not complete without a harmony, if he wishes to 
use the Bible fruitfully and intelligently. “More than any other book, 
the Bible itself should be always within his reach, not more than three 
feet from his elbow.” 

2 = ° 


SPIRITUAL READINGS By Mother St. Paul. Longmans, Green and Co., 

New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. xii-308. Cloth. $3.00. 

The late Mother St. Paul has many volumes of spiritual writing to her 
credit, most of them published by Longmans in England. The present 
book is a selection of her meditations on the life of Christ, arranged 
to correspond to the gospels of the liturgical year. 
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The author’s one purpose is to assist the reader in “contemplating” (i 
the Ignatian sense of the word) the person and actions of the Savior. 
I have read about one-fourth of the volume, a representative sampling. 
I confess I found it difficult to warm up to the commentary, in spite 
of the author’s evident effort at affective writing. Her whole-souled 
devotion to our Lord is itself an inspiration, and her keen womanly 
sympathy and sensitive intuition brought to bear on the familiar gospel 
stories sometimes reveal unthought-of depths. But not a little of the mat- 
ter is rather commonplace, and the moralizings somewhat too obvious to 
arouse interest. The fault lies, I think, in the absence of all theological 
(dogmatic) interest, exemplified, e.g., by devoting only a page and a 
half to the important feast of the Epiphany, whereas many of the stories 
of healing get as many as five or six pages. The book will have, undoubt- 
edly, a large and appreciative number of readers, and will exercise a 
distinct spiritual usefulness. But it will not attract people who prefer 
the Marmion manner of meditating on the life of Christ, as found in 
his Christ in His Mysteries. 

G. L. D. 


WHY DOES GOD PERMIT EVIL? By Dom Bruno Webb, O.S.B. With a 
Foreword by the Most Rev. Richard Downey, Archbishop of Liverpool. 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, Lt., London. 1941. Pp. 128. Paper, 2s; 
cloth 3s. 6d. . 

The question of evil, and in particular, “Why must the innocent suf- 
fer?” had been answered, but not disposed of, in the Book of Job. Chris- 
tian revelation has given the ultimate solution of the problem. Yet the 
practical difficulty remains: men persist in shutting their eyes to th 
light and become afraid in the dark. Dom Webb endeavors to open the 
eyes of such as would sec, to turn their fears into joy, to enable them 
to accept suffering as a blessing. He reasons sharply to illustrate St. 
Augustine’s terse dictum: “All evil is either sin or the penalty of sin”; 
and leads up to the conclusion as stated by St. Thomas: “God allows 
evils to happen in order to bring greater good therefrom.” The full answer 
to the problem of evil centers round the mystical body and the liturgy. 
The Church continues Christ’s sufferings, and individual members, both 
visible and invisible, have their allotted share in them. ‘God is the 
husbandman, the human race the fertile soil from which He raises a 
harvest so rich in everlasting glory precisely because He has manured it 
and ploughed it in with suffering” (p. 111). 

The simple truth, closely elaborated in this booklet, is so consoling and 
in our day so much needed to dispel the gloom of calamity and suffering, 
that one wishes all tried souls to be comforted by it. A more popular 
presentation of these glad tidings, even if much of the author’s scholarly 
reasoning had to be sacrificed, would surely multiply the harvest of 
blessed suffering. 

B. A. S. 
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